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Copy of world’s first photograph taken in 1826 by Joseph Nicéphore Niépce. 
Original is on pewter; exposure: 8 hours! On the left is a pigeon loft, beside 
it a pear-tree with sky showing through its branches. In the middle, the 
slanting roof of the barn. On the right, another wing of the house. The orig- 
inal is in the Gernsheim Collection, London. 
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THE GERNSHEIM COLLECTION © 


IN THE SHORT SPACE of fourteen years, Helmut and Alison Gernsheim of London 
have built one of the largest collections of the history of photography in existence 
and have organized eight exhibitions of the cream of their collection in England 
and Europe. They have written a general history of photography which has be- 
come recognized as a standard work on the subject, and monographs on Daguerre, 
Roger Fenton, Lewis Carroll, and Mrs. Julia Margaret Cameron. Beside this they 
have edited picture books, relying largely on material in their collection, and have 
contributed an impressive number of articles to periodicals in Great Britain and 
the Continent. In a field which, strangely, has been neglected by scholars, the 115 
Gernsheims have, without subsidy of any kind, made the most important contri- 
bution to come from across the Atlantic. 

Trained in Munich as a photographer, Mr. Gernsheim chose as his special field 
the photographic interpretation of works of art. In 1937, a year after leaving 
school, he took up permanent residence in London. During World War II he was 
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employed by the Warburg Institute of London University, a center for the study 
of art history and world-famous for its photographic archives, to undertake com- 
plete photographic surveys of the most important buildings in the London area 
which were threatened with destruction by enemy action. In all he produced more 
than two thousand negatives of such great national monuments as Westminster 
Abbey, Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and Hampton Court Palace. His photographs were 
not mere records, but interpretations and explorations, for often he discovered 
with his lens and with special flood lights details of architecture and sculpture 
which had never before been seen. Sir Kenneth Clark, then director of the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art in London, on viewing an exhibition of Helmut Gernsheim’s 
photographs at the Warburg Institute stated, in the Architectural Review for July, 
1943, that the photographs “achieved nothing short of a rediscovery of the Baroque 
monuments in Westminster Abbey. And they enable us to examine and value these 
monuments more intensely and with more pleasure than has ever before been 
possible. The camera, as handled by Mr. Gernsheim, can isolate and intensify 
individual figures or motifs in such a way as to discover values which would other- 
wise remain hidden even from the eyes of a careful observer of the originals... 
The Warburg Institute’s photographs should be a first step in a new valuation of 
English art.” 

Shortly before he was engaged in this photographic survey, Mr. Gernsheim 
wrote New Photo Vision, which was published in 1942. The book contains repro- 
ductions of thirty-two of his photographs and an essay on the esthetics of photog- 
raphy which has proved to be prophetic. For in defining his esthetic theory, he 
dipped more deeply into the history of artistic photography than most writers on 
the subject. “Looking at the achievements of the few early masters of photography 
(he wrote), we are amazed how little photography has advanced since that time 
in the matter of creative intelligence which functions behind the lens.” The sheer 
beauty of early photography began more and more to hold his interest. We recall 
with pleasure and pride the day in January, 1945, when, with V-2 bombs exploding 
around their Regents Park apartment, we suggested that they start collecting the 
history of photography. By 1948 Mr. Gernsheim announced, in his autobiographi- 
cal essay in his second book, Behind the Camera —a series of essays on various 
photographers — “For some time I have devoted myself entirely to writing and 
research on the early history of British photography, a fascinating subject which 
has so far scarcely been explored.” 

The same year saw the publication of a book on Julia Margaret Cameron, illus- 
trated with reproductions of superb prints from the steadily growing Gernsheim 
collection. This monograph was followed by a companion volume devoted to the 
little-known photographs of Lewis Carroll. The results of the famous writer’s 
favorite recreation had never before been published in book form. 

All the time the Gernsheims have been collecting, they have been conducting 
basic research. Their most spectacular achievement has been to unravel the 
tangled welter of fact and imagination which has surrounded the few remaining 
records of Nicéphore Niépce and to re-discover the world’s first photograph. It 
was long known that the French inventor visited his brother in England and be- 
came friendly with Francis Bauer of Kew. Niépce hoped to present his invention 
of the process he then called “heliography” to the Royal Society. This official scien- 





tific body declined to receive his report unless Niépce made a disclosure of his 
process. This he refused to do. He gave Bauer a copy of the report and three 
examples of his pioneer photographic work, one of which, Bauer later stated, was 
his first successful picture from nature. In the course of decades, this picture 
changed hands, was improperly identified as a View of Kew, and was generally 
given up by photographic historians as lost. The Gernsheims refused to believe 
that this, the world’s earliest photograph, did not exist, and tracked down every 
clue. “My wife and I eagerly noted down every reference to it. [they stated in the 
Photographic Journal for January, 1951]. I communicated with the Royal Society, 
the British Museum, the Royal Society of Arts, and Mr. Dudley Johnston [of the 
Royal Photographic Society| without getting nearer my goal.” They inserted let- 
ters in the newspapers, but to no avail. Through further, painstaking research they 
were able to establish contact with the descendants of the last recorded owner. 
The treasured relic was found in an old trunk, along with two copies of the report 
in Niépce’s own handwriting. The photograph and the documents were presented 
to the Gernsheims. By a careful reading of Niépce’s letters, they were able to date 
the photograph in the year 1826—on evidence, we are happy to note, of a letter now 
in the George Eastman House collection. 

At the Festival of Britain, in 1951, the Gernsheims were invited to put on show 
masterpieces of Victorian photography from their collection. An attractive cata- 
logue was prepared with a scholarly description of the 520 items exhibited. These 
comprised superb examples of some of the greatest photographs ever taken. The 
catalogue was in the nature of a pamphlet: a bound quarto volume, Masterpieces 
of Victorian Photography, with 72 reproductions of material contained in the 
exhibition was subsequently published by Oxford University Press. 

Since 1951, the Gernsheim collection has been shown in other cities. Each time 
the choice from the increasingly rich collection has been different. Each time — 
with the exception of the Lucerne showing — a catalogue has been prepared. Here 
is the record: Lucerne, Switzerland. Art Gallery. May 15-Aug. 20, 1952. Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. April 14-June 10, 1956. Amsterdam, Holland. Fodor Museum, July- 
August, 1956. Stockholm, Sweden. Nordisk Museum. Mar. 1-June 24, 1957. Milan, 
Italy. Palazzo dell’Arte. Aug. 10-Nov. 4, 1957. Essen, Germany. Museum Folk- 
wang. Mar. 25-Apr. 26, 1959. Cologne, Germany. Walraff-Richartz Museum, 
June 27-Aug. 16, 1959. 

The showing at the Volkwang Museum in Essen was sponsored by the German 
Photographic Society. As a corresponding member of the society we were privi- 
leged to attend the opening. Half of the museum was given over to the display of 
619 items from the Gernsheim collection. It was a most impressive exhibition, for 
the material covered the entire development of more than a century of photog- 
raphy from Niépce’s 1826 heliograph to work done in 1939. The classics were there 
in good number: Hill and Adamson, Cameron, Emerson, Stieglitz. But there were 
also a large number of photographs which were less familiar to us. These particu- 
larly attracted our attention, and we asked the Gernsheims if we might publish 
some of them. They graciously consented, and we are proud to present a portfolio 
of unknown or little-known masterpieces from the Gernsheim colllection, which 
will help round out our conception of the history of photography. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 
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LADY HAWARDEN: The Toilet.. 1864. 
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A PORTFOLIO FROM THE GERNSHEIM COLLECTION 





FRAU E. NOTHMANN: In the Garden. 1897. 








EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE: Washington Column, Yosemite. 1872. 








HIPPOLYTE BAYARD: Garden Scene 





EUGENE ATGET: Tree Roots at St. Cloud. 1905. 
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ROBERT MacPHERSON: Temple of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, Rome. 1857. 
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PHILIP HENRY DELAMOTTE: Upper Gallery of the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 1854. 





EDWARD DRAPER: Boy with Parrots. 1865. 





PHILIP HENRY DELAMOTTE: Interior of the Crystal Palace. Hyde Park, London. 1851/52. 

















ALOIS LOCHERER: Moving the colossal statue ‘‘Bavaria."” Munich. 1850. 
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UNKNOWN: Base of the Eiffel Tower, with Trocadero. International Exhibition, Paris. 1889. 








PHILIP HENRY DELAMOTTE: Opening of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham by Queen Victoria. 1854. 
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UNKNOWN: Glasgow Slums. 1872. 
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ROBERT HOWLETT: Lombard Kingdom Brunel. 1857. 




















Caictype by Talbot. Carag and footman at Lacock ABbey, late Sep- 
tember 1840. 9” x 714”. Exposure 3 minutes. 
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TALBOT’S AND HERSCHEL’S 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPERIMENTS 
IN 1839 


By HELMUT GERNSHEIM 


On 4 Marcu 1958 I attended the sale of scientific books and MSS from the library 
of the famous astronomer Sir William Herschel and his son Sir John Herschel, 
which was auctioned at Sotheby’s (London). 

Two items drew my particular attention. The first was a collection of 37 Photo- 
genic Drawings and Calotypes taken by Fox Talbot between 1839 and 1841, most 
of them wholeplate size. Talbot had sent them to Herschel at various times, and 
though hardly any of them have pictorial qualities, these experimental specimens 
are of exceptional interest in the history of photography. All are signed and dated 
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by Talbot, a few even bear a note of the exposure time. They were not yet fixed with 
hyposulphite of soda, but by Talbot's earlier and much less efficient methods with 
common salt (when they have a pink and mauve colour) or potassium bromide 
(giving a pale yellow colour with brown).' 

Of particular interest in this collection is the carriage and footman of Talbot's 
mother and stepfather (illustr.), whose name Fielding can be discerned on the 
coachman’s box. It bears on the back the following remark in Talbot’s handwriting: 
“1840. Done in 3 minutes.” It must be one of the earliest photographs — if not the 
earliest — taken by Talbot of a human being. The shortness of the exposure proves 
it to be a Calotype, and as there are still plenty of leaves on the trees the date can- 
not be later than the end of September 1840, immediately after his discovery of 
development on 20th-21st. Talbot was obviously not deterred from photographing 
during the winter, for there is a view of the country covered in snow, and dated 
“Winter of 1840-41,” and also a bare tree in the grounds of Lacock Abbey, taken 
in February 1841 and bearing the note “Done in 1 minute.” Before the discovery of 
development, a wholeplate photograph would have taken an hour. The view of a 
barn and cart (illustr.) is another scene at Lacock Abbey, and dated 1840, but 
whether it is a Photogenic Drawing (i.e. taken before September 21st 1840) or a 
Calotype taken after that date, is impossible to say. 

The other interesting item in the sale was a set of typed copies of Herschel’s 
diary entries relating to photographic experiments in 1839, and of some letters to 
Talbot, which I have not seen published. 

When Talbot visited Herschel at Slough on 1 February 1839, the latter had 
already independently solved the problem of photography, and showed Talbot a 
paper photograph of the telescope at Slough “freshly made.” (This is not to be 
confused with the well-known photograph of the telescope on glass, taken by 
Herschel on 9 September.) 

From a letter Herschel wrote to Talbot on 12 February 1839 several facts emerge 
which are historically interesting, besides underlining certain characteristic traits 
of Talbot’s to which attention has been drawn in our History of Photography. The 
correspondence and diary entries reveal, for instance, that 
(1) Herschel informed Talbot of his method of making photographs, without being 

reciprocated. 

(2) Talbot disapproved of Herschel’s method of fixing with hyposulphite (of 
potassium). 

(3) Talbot was afraid that Herschel might claim priority for copying engravings, 
which Herschel had devised independently. 

(4) Herschel suggested that by combining their results they might devise a process 
better than either would do alone. (But it is quite understandable that Talbot 
did not want a collaborator.) 

(5) Herschel probably gave Talbot the idea of making engravings to be copied 
transparent, thus shortening the process of copying, and getting finer results. 

(6) The postscript, and diary entry for 13 February, date Herschel’s first experi- 
ments with ferrocyanate of potassium. He noted the blue colour; this may have 
given him the idea of the blueprint (Cyanotype) process which he later de- 
scribed to the Royal Society (June 1842). 


‘Robert Hunt, Photography, 1851 edition, p. 40. 
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Calotype or Photogenic Drawing by Talbot. A barn at Lacock Abbey, 
with a small cart in front. Picture size 514” x 514” on paper 9” x 734”. 
1840. 
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Sir John Herschel’s diary. 


Feb. 13 1839. Fine sunny day. At work all day with great interest and suc- 
cess at Photography and chemical rays. Discovered Talbot’s secret, or one 
equivalent to it. It is the Ferrocyanate of potash. It fixes the optical images 
... Miss T. & R. called. Gave Miss E. T. a small specimen of the Photo- 


graphic copying. 
Feb. 14. Pursued without intermission the er transfer of en- 


aving .. . The fixing by Prussiate of Potash works well in practice, but it 
enfeebles the work more than the hyposul. pot. 


Feb. 28. Photography. Made up a packet to send to Fox Talbot of 9 
specimens. 3 or 4 of which discretionally to be forwarded to Biot. Wrote to 
F. Talbot. &c. [The pictures are listed and the letters quoted in Phot. Journ., 
Sept. 1937] 


Letter to Talbot, Feb. 12 1839. 


My dear Sir, 


I shall mention no further the process of washing out with Hyposulphite 
if you disapprove of it & shall wait with patience for the revelation of your 
mode of fixing which must be a very chemical bijou. 

I read in the Atheneum [sic] of Sat. your mention of copying engravings, 
but of course I have no idea of claiming a priority in that or any other appli- 
cation, though I had no knowledge of that or any part of the contents of 
your paper till that Atheneum [sic] arrived, beyond what you had shewed 
me here. 

However to do it beautifully is an art to be learned, and many & curious 
minutiae will have to be discovered and reduced to practice before either 
of us can arrive at that perfection which I am confident the thing is capable 
of. And it is very probable that in studying those processes each may hit 
on something useful on different lines & on comparing notes a process may 
arise better than either would have divised [sic] separately. 

I find for instance that by well varnishing the backs of the engravings 
with mastic varnish, the process is greatly shortened & that in very gloomy 
days it is practical to get good results . . . [The letter continues with some 
surmises about Daguerre’s process] 

But I shall weary you, & so remain, dear Sir, 


Yours truly 
J. F. W. HerscHe. 


This letter has two postscripts. In one of them, written the following day, Herschel 
mentions having used ferrocyanate in his experiments, and he mentions the blue 
colour. 

Talbot was understandably annoyed by the poor opinion of Photogenic Drawing 
which Herschel expressed to Arago when in Paris in May 1839, saying of Daguerre’s 
process: “This is a miracle; Talbot’s drawings are childish compared with these.”? 
After his return to Slough, Herschel sent Talbot the following letter dated 24 June, 
but not despatched until 6 July, beginning 


My dear Sir, 


When I wrote to you from Paris I was just warm from the impression of 
Daguerre’s wonderful pictures. After reflexion I feel in no way disposed 
to abate in my admiration. However that has not prevented my wishing 


*Comptes rendus de l' Académie des Sciences, Vol. 8, 1839, p. 838. 





that the processes which have paper for their field of display should be per- 
fected, as I do not see how else the multiplication of copies can take place, 
a branch of the photographic art which Daguerre’s processes do not by his 
own account admit of. A day or two before I left England I believe I wrote 
to you stating that I had got a new sensitive paper. The basis of this is 
Lead... 


In a letter of 10 September Herschel gave Talbot an account of several important 
ideas, including his process of photography on glass. 


.. . Yesterday I succeeded in producing a photograph on glass [of the 40- 
foot telescope] having very much the character of his [Daguerre’s] results, 
being dark on a bright ground as in nature, not reversed as to right & left, 
and having the appearance of being done on polished silver. The process is 
delicate & very liable to accident in the manipulations, as it consists in 
depositing on the glass a perfectly uniform film of Muriate of silver (by sub- 
sidence from water), drying it, then washing it with Nitrate to render it 
sensitive (which it does, N. B.). To do this without injuring the film requires 
great precaution. 

When placed glass foremost in the focus of a camera this takes the image 
with much greater sharpness than paper. It fixes with a wash of hyposul- 
phite of Soda poured over it, quite easily and completely. The whole of the 
unreduced muriate is carried clean away and the reduced silver forms a 
brilliant metallic film on the glass which adheres firmly & will bear consider- 
able friction. The glass being then smoked or black-varnished the effect 
is as described. 

But if the varnish be omitted there seems no reason why impressions 
should not be taken from it ad infinitum provided the film can be got thick 
enough. And for this I propose to connect the silver surface with the pole of 
a Galvanic pile under a solution of silver, so as to cause more metal to be 
precipitated on it, and thereby thicken it. Probably also the silver film may 
defend the glass from corrosion of fluoric acid gas, in which case an actual 
etching on glass would be the result. 


A letter dated 16 September 1908 from Sir James Murray, editor of the Oxford 
Dictionary, to Sir William Herschel, son of Sir John Herschel, forms an interesting 
pendant to this correspondence. 


Dear Sir William, 


I am glad to return to you the two precious documents (not stated]. My 
conclusion, after reading all the contemporary literature, was that Sir John 
Herschel, after getting to know what Talbot had done, generously with- 
drew his own paper from the Royal Society (& probably destroyed it) in 
order not to depreciate Talbot's work. He was a great man with a great 
reputation already secured and Talbot had his to make, & alas to protect 
himself against the claims of Daguerre, and I feel sure that your father 
generously withdrew the account of his own contemporary discoveries in 
Talbot's interest . . . 


This letter confirms our assumption, put forward on p. 82 of our History of 137 
Photography that Herschel withdrew his communication to the Royal Society on 
14 March 1839 for Talbot’s sake. Herschel’s paper was in consequence not pub- 
lished in extenso in the Transactions of the Royal Society, but only in a shortened 
version in the far less important Proceedings. The text of the full paper has never 
become known. 











ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH 
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In 1928 THERE APPEARED IN GERMANY a book of 100 photographs by Albert Renger- 
Patzsch, a professional photographer living in Bad Harzburg. It was titled Die 
Welt ist schén (“The World is Beautiful”). The introduction was written by an art 
historian, Carl Georg Heise, and the publisher, Kurt Wolff of Munich was a spe- 
cialist in art books. 

To the German art world the photographs were a revelation, and the book won 
instant acclaim. For, at a period when artists everywhere were turning away from 
the outside world to create within their studios abstract worlds of their own, Renger- 
Patzsch’s simple, directly seen, sharply focussed and uncontrived photographs 
were startling. Each photograph, even if seemingly abstract, was a recognizable 
picture of something — seen in a way that, in 1928, was unfamiliar to Europeans. 
Renger-Patzsch brought his camera exceedingly close, to reveal the compact pat- 
tern, of flowers and growing things. He found in the strident forms of industrial 
structures and the precision of machine tools an expression of the spirit of the 
times. He looked with a fresh eye at ancient architecture to show by pointing his 
camera upwards, the functional beauty of the ribbed vaults of a medieval cathe- 
dral, of the fantasy of the flowing facade of a baroque church. And he took many 
photographs of the natural scene — of forests and marshes, water and snow, com- 
posed in a way to reveal form. 

The title, which out of context seems sentimental, was itself a challenge to the 
art world. How many painters, in the restless days following World War I, had 
found the world beautiful? A hateful world was expressed in the powerful, yet 
bitingly sarcastic drawings of George Grosz, in the heavy, tragic lithographs of 
Kathe Kollwitz, in the mocking, self-destructive experiments of the Dada group. 
Piet Mondrian retreated to a geometrical world, all rectangles and squares. Paul 
Klee imagined a witty, delightful world of fantasy. But no one found the outside, 
workaday world beautiful. 

In his introduction, Carl Georg Heise explains the paradox of photography. He 
reminds us that Van Dyck painted silk so that we can almost hear it crackle, but 
that ever since the 19th century painters no longer took illusionism seriously. 
Indeed, the whole course of modern art, he states, can be plotted from the avoid- 
ance by the artist of everything that the camera can do. Hence, he claims, the 
sudden denial of the portrait painter; hence the ascendancy of non-objective. But, 
strangely, photographers themselves have avoided fields abandoned by the painter 
and are trying to compete with painters. And Heise asks us to consider the “gro- 
tesque spectacle” of painting angrily running away from photography, while pho- 
tography runs after painting, in the vain hope of emulating its success by the 
superficial imitation of its surface aspect. He finds Renger-Patzsch’s greatest con- 
tribution to be the re-defining of photography’s true esthetic and its popular and 





ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Arch of St. Mary Church, Danzig. 1929. 
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PATZSCH: Fir Wood in Winter. 1956. 
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rightful place in art — not in competition with painting, but alongside it. 

Heinrich Schwarz, then curator of the museums of Vienna, reviewed The World 
Is Beautiful in the Austrian professional journal, Die photographische Korrespon- 
denz for May, 1929. He, too, spoke as an art historian and critic when he remarked 
that he knew of no other book by a living painter or sculptor which could be com- 
pared to Renger-Patzsch’s, and that the book signalled the freeing of photography 
from the shackles of painting. “If today the photographs of Renger-Patzsch create 
more pure pleasure than many paintings, it is not an accident, but evidence that 
the times have found in the photographer a more sensitive and meaningful instru- 
ment for the expression of its artistic need than in the painter... .” He wondered 
if the book would not be more meaningful to the non-photographer than to the 
photographer, and pointed out that it was an art historian, not a photographer, 
who discovered for Germany David Octavius Hill and now another art historian 
has “blessed us” with the photographs of Renger-Patzsch. 

This statement was not accurate, for the 1927 edition of the German photo- 
graphic annual Das Deutsche Lichtbild — edited for photographers by H. Win- 
disch, himself a photographer — not only published photographs by Renger- 
Patzsch but a statement by him. He found that “the secret of a good photograph, 
one that possesses esthetic quality of a work of art, lies in its realism...” and 
concluded: “Let us leave art to the artists and let us try by means of photography 
to create photographs which can stand alone because of their photographic quality 
— without borrowing from art.” 

At the very time Renger-Patzsch wrote these words a handful of Americans 
were making photographs in a similar spirit: Edward Weston and his son Brett, 
Charles Sheeler, Edward Steichen, Paul Outerbridge, Berenice Abbott. Signifi- 
cantly, a large representation of their work was included in the Film und Foto 
exhibition organized by the Deutsche Werkbund in Stuttgart in 1929. The Ameri- 
can contributions, together with a collection by Renger-Patzsch, formed a striking 
contrast to the “Experimental photography” which Moholy-Nagy had assembled, 
and which was dominated by the abstract vision of the Bauhaus where he was a 
teacher. A critic in Die Form, a bimonthly devoted to the cause of modern archi- 
tecture, asked three questions: Is photography documentary? Is it the creation of 
form regardless of content? Is it the recognition of form within the object? 

The questions are still unanswered. We can accept all three approaches, and we 
can recognize that Renger-Patzsch, alone among Europeans, pioneered in answer- 
ing the third question in the affirmative. His style has been related by critics to the 
art movement in Germany called The New Objectivity (Die neue Sachlichkeit). 
But, across three decades, it seems more related to that typically American style 
which, for want of a better name, we have called “straight photography.” 

From Wamel Dorf, where he is now living and photographing, Renger-Patzsch 
writes that the names of Kasebier, Stieglitz, Clarence White and Steichen were 
household words in 1911 when, at the age of 14, he began to photograph. His 
father was a musician and an ardent amateur photographer. Renger-Patzsch 
studied at the Technische Hochschule in Dresden, worked for a while as a press 
photographer, and in 1925 opened his own studio in Bad Harzburg. The World Is 
Beautiful was his second book, and was followed by ten others. He is now working 
on two more. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 








ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Slag Pile in a Blast Furnace Factory. 1925. 








ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Fisherman. 1928. 
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ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Merry-go-round. 1927/28. 











ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Hallig Langeness. Young Hallig Farmer's Wife. 1926. 





ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Jena Glasses. 1934. 
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ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Hands of a Potter. 1925. 
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: Gutter. 1928. 


PATZSCH 
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ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Industrial Landscape, near Essen. 1931. 
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ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Houses in Gothesgab/Erz Mountains. 1935. 
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ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Hyacinth. 1956. 





ALBERT RENGER-PATZSCH: Echeoeria. 1922. 






































A COLLECTION OF 
EDISON FILMS 
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Catalogued by GORDON HENDRICKS 


Eprroriau Note. In 1894 Thomas Alva Edison brought out his peep-show Kineto- 
scope for the viewing of motion picture films. He had already built on the grounds 
of his West Orange, New Jersey, plant a tar-papered skylighted studio which came 
to be known as the “Black Maria,” and was engaged in film production. On August 
18, Norman C. Raff and Frank R. Gammon formed The Kinetoscope Company for 
the exploitation in America of this new form of amusement; the films were sold 
abroad by Maguire and Baucus. The demand for films to be used in the peep-show 
kinetoscopes was great. They were made inside the Black Maria or immediately 
outside. On April 23, 1896, kinetoscope films were projected by the “Vitascope” in 
a New York theatre. Within weeks Edison and Raff and Gammon’s Vitascope Com- 
pany felt competition — from abroad, with the importation and New York showing 
of Lumiére “Cinematographe,” and from small rival companies at home. 

The George Eastman House possesses a collection of these early films, acquired 
from the heirs of Edwin Amet along with one of his projectors. Sixteen of these films 
are here described and dated by Mr. Hendricks. Fourteen were produced for 
Edison, and two for the International Film Company. 

The catalogue is a condensation by the editor of a 44-page report on research by 
Mr. Hendricks who consulted original documents of the Edison company, Raff and 
Gammon, Maguire and Baucus, and other records. He visited the cities where films 
were taken on location. He combed daily and theatrical newspapers. He inter- 
viewed people who could shed light on the many problems involved in this research. 
Space limitations preclude the publication of the complete report, but a microfilm 
of it can be obtained from the George Eastman House for $2.00. 

We are grateful to Mr. Hendricks for allowing us to publish his findings. 











GLENROY BROTHERS. Length: 38.95 ft. or 
623 frames. Running time at 40 fps*, 16 sec. 
Not copyrighted. 


Taken in the Black Maria. On October 6, 
1894 Raff and Gammon paid Glenroy Broth- 
ers $25 “for film subjects.” The letters “M B” 
in the lower right of the frame refer to Ma- 
guire and Baucus, Edison’s foreign agents. 
The original can in which the film came to 
Eastman House is marked Billy Edwards 
Boxing. This identification, however, seems 
unlikely. Edward F. Madden, who is one of 
the spectators, was Buffalo Bill’s press agent. 
On October 6 several Buffalo Bill subjects 
were shot in the Black Maria. The Billy 
Edwards film was not made until 1895. 


*The speed of 40 fps (frames per second) is an aver- 
age arrived at from much direct evidence. E.g. 
Charles H. Webster, one time of the Kinetoscope 
Company, stated on Feb. 9, 1900 in testimony in 
Equity No. 6928, U. S. District Court, Southern 
District of New York, that the speed at which pic- 
tures were taken for the kinetoscope films was “be- 


tween thirty-eight and forty-five.” 
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BUCKING BRONCHO. Oct. 16, 1894. Length: 
40.2 ft. or 643 frames. Running time at 40 
fps, 16 sec. Not copyrighted. 


Taken October 16, 1894, during a visit of 
members of the Buffalo Bill Wild West Show 
in West Orange. Lee Martin, of Colorado, is 
riding “Sunfish,” while Frank Hammitt stands 
on the fence and fires a pistol. In the back- 
ground, press agent Madden waves his stick. 
The riders were paid $35 — including trans- 
portation for the horses — for their work. 


BAND DRILL. Between Oct. 18 and Dec. 17, 
1894. Length: 37.07 ft. or 593 frames. Run- 
ning time at 40 fps, 15 sec. Not copyrighted. 


An incident from Hoyt’s A Milk White Flag, 
which opened at Hoyt's Theatre in New York 
on October 8, 1894. It was probably shot 
after Oct. 18, since it is not listed in the de- 
tailed account sheets of the Kinetoscope 
Company for the period Sept. 1-Oct. 18, 
1894. A still from this film was published in 
the booklet History of the Kinetograph, 
Kinetoscope and Kineto-Phonograph by Wil- 
liam Kennedy Laurie Dickson, Edison’s as- 
sociate who developed the invention. The 
printer of this booklet, Albert Bunn, was paid 
$317.68 by Raff and Gammon on December 
17: after involved negotiations in which Raff 
and Gammon agreed to “furnish expenses up 
to $350.” It is likely that the book was 
“closed” on this day. It was shot in the Black 
Maria, where production continued well into 
the winter, despite the inadequate heating 
provided by a small iron stove. An employee, 
E. E. Cowherd, wrote his father on Decem- 
ber 18, 1894: “Theatre troupes are out here 
every day to be photographed for the Kineto- 
scope. ...I receive all the visitors for such 
purpose and see that they are attended to, 
look after the ladies with whom I have lots 
of fun, but for the time being of course.” 


FIRE RESCUE. Between Oct. 1 and Dec. 17, 
1894. Length: 39.57 ft. or 633 frames. Run- 
ning time at 40 fps, 16 sec. Not copyrighted. 








The letter “R” in the left foreground of the 
frame indicates that it was shot for Raff and 
Gammon of the Kinetoscope Company, 
rather than for Maguire and Baucus, Edison’s 
foreign agents. The symbol was not used be- 
fore October 1, 1894. A still from Fire Rescue 
appears in the Dickson booklet, thus indicat- 
ing that it was shot before December 17. The 
elaborateness of the production, with smoke 
effects, costumes, and quite possibly the use 
of the Orange Fire Department, indicates a 
date towards the end of the period Oct. 1- 
Dec. 17, 1894. The original film can bears the 
title: “Fire Rescue—H. & L.” (Hook and 
Ladder.) 








JAPANESE DANCE. Between Oct. 15 and 
Dec. 17, 1894. Length: 34.3 ft. or 666 frames. 
Running time at 40 fps, 17 sec. Not copy- 
righted. 


Huber’s Theatre booked “Japanese danc- 
ing girls” for the week beginning October 15, 
1894, and it is likely that the troupe jour- 
neyed to West Orange after this engagement 
to perform in the Black Maria. A still appears 
in Dickson’s booklet, setting the latest date 
for the production of the film before Decem- 
ber 17: the dancers are there identified as 
the Sarashe Sisters. 


AMY MULLER. Between Mar. 24 and Apr. 8, 
1896. Length: 34.3 ft. or 550 frames. Run- 
ning time at 40 fps, 14 sec. Not copyrighted. 


Photographed in the Black Maria. The film 
is not listed in any subject lists available to us 
before March 24, 1896. It does, however, 
appear in the first list of screen subjects of- 
fered by Raff and Gammon about April 8, 
1896. 


SHOOTING THE CHUTES. Before June 22, 
1896. Length: 43.12 ft. or 690 frames. Run- 
ning time at 40 fps, 16 sec. Not copyrighted. 


The popular diversion, “shoot-the-chutes,” 
was built at Coney Island in 1895 by Captain 
Paul Boyton. It was widely illustrated in con- 







































temporary periodicals and was a favorite sub- 
ject for amateur photographers. Two versions 
are listed in the Maguire and Baucus cata- 
logue: one of 50 ft. and the other of 150. We 
can understand the difference between them 
through the Asbury Park Journal of August 
5, 1896: “[this subject] shows the long slide 
and the dash into the water with remarkable 
accuracy and life.” Since the present subject 
shows only “the long slide” and not “the dash 
into the water,” it is obvious that we have 
here the first part of the subject. According 
to the New York Dramatic Mirror of July 11, 
1896, it was projected by the vitascope at 
Koster and Bial’s the week beginning June 29. 
This suggests a shooting date not later than 
June 22. 


INTERRUPTED LOVE AFFAIR. Before July 


7, 1896. Length: 41.45 ft. or 663 frames. 
Running time at 40 fps, 17 sec. Not copy- 
righted. 


This film, like several of those that follow, 
is an imitation of the successful subjects of 
foreign film makers. It was taken in the same 
locale as Garden Scene, a film directly in- 
spired by the Lumiére film L’Arroseur ar- 
rosé (“The Sprinkler Sprinkled”), which was 
first screened in America at Keith’s Union 
Square Theatre, New York, on June 29, 1896. 
Interrupted Love Affair was titled Lovers and 
Angry Father in Boston, where it was shown 
at Keith’s theatre for the week beginning 
July 21, 1896. It is known that Keith got his 
films at this time not more than a week after 
their New York world premieres. Allowing a 
week’s run in New York and a further week 
for production, this would place the filming 
around July 7, 1896. 


PATERSON FALLS, or PASSAIC FALLS. Be- 


fore July 31, 1896. Length: 35.62 ft. or 570 
frames. Running time at 40 fps, 14 sec. Not 
copyrighted. 


The film was shown at Asbury Park during 
the week beginning August 10, 1896. The 
production date is thus almost certainly be- 
fore the end of July. In Paterson, N. J., the 
falls are referred to as “Passaic Falls.” They 
have since been dammed, but it is still possi- 
ble to establish the exact point where the 
camera stood. The terrain makes it clear that 
a tripod camera was used, since access by a 
wagon would have been difficult. Edison’s 
cameraman Wilhelm Heise had already shot 
Niagara Falls, but it was not satisfactory; 
Paterson Falls was offered in response to the 
demand for a similar subject. The original 
film can bears the completely erroneous label 
“Yosemite Falls.” 































































THE LONE FISHERMAN. Late August, 1896. 
Length: 109.7 ft. or 1753 frames. Running 
time at 40 fps, 44 sec. Not copyrighted. 


According to the Orange, N. J., Chronicle 
of October 3, 1896, this was taken near Fan- 
wood, N. J. It was privately screened in West 
Orange on Sept. 27, 1896, and again at the 
New Era Club in Newark, N. J., on Election 
Eve, November 3, 1896, where Edison was 
guest of honor. It was probably shot late in 
August, 1896. 


FEEDING THE DOVES. Before Oct. 13, 1896. 





Length: 42.08 ft. or 673 frames. Running 
time at 40 fps, 17 sec. Copyrighted October 
23, 1896. 


As the average film was copyrighted with- 
in ten days of filming, a production date be- 
fore October 13 can be assumed. The low 
camera angle suggests a portable camera — 
possibly the one which Raff and Gammon 
had used during the summer. 

































GOING TO THE FIRE. Nov. 14, 1896. 




































Length: 44.15 ft. or 700 frames. Running 
time at 40 fps, 18 sec. Not copyrighted. 


Photographed on Broad Street, Newark, 
N. J., at noon, November 14, 1896. The cam- 
era stood a few feet above the old city hall. 
It was a large camera. According to the New- 
ark Daily Advertiser (Nov. 14, 1896) it was 
in a wagon with “a black cloth snugly 
wrapped around it. . . . [James White, the 
cameraman | had stationed himself in front of 
the Central Railroad depot [off-screen right]. 
He took off his tall hat and waved it in the 
air. One of his assistants grabbed a crank in 
the rear of the kinetograph, while the other 
exposed the lens.” If this was the Black Maria 
camera it must have been altered for hand 
cranking. In its original form it was driven 
by an electric motor, and required an array 
of batteries or a power line. 

The original can in which the film came to 
Eastman House bears the title Starting for 
the Fire, a subject copyrighted Nov. 16, 1896. 
This identification, however, is improbable. 
There was not sufficient time between shoot- 
ing the film on Saturday, Nov. 14 and Mon- 
day, Nov. 16 to allow a print to be filed in 
Washington. Furthermore the present film, 
Going to the Fire, is one of three shot at the 
same time in Newark. Two of these films are 
retakes of earlier, apparently unsuccessful 
films, one of which was the copyrighted Start- 
ing for the Fire. 


FIRST SLEIGH RIDE. Dec. 24-26, 1896. 
Length: 41.87 ft. or 670 frames. Running 
time at 40 fps, 17 sec. Copyrighted Jan. 7, 
1897. 





Photographed in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
on December 24, 25 or 26, 1896. The camera 
stood approximately in the middle of Market 
Street, between Front and Second Street. 
Edison’s projectorscope had been playing at 
the Bijou Theatre in Harrisburg since Novem- 
ber 23, and as was often the case in those 
eager days, it was thought that local views 
would add zest to the presentation. On De- 
cember 23 cameramen a the Edison plant 
arrived in Harrisburg and began shooting. 
Seven subjects were copyrighted. Unfortu- 
nately the films were not finished before the 
projectorscope left Harrisburg and went on 
the road. 


Fragment of FAST TRAINS. Late October, 
1896. Length: 15.66 ft., or 250 frames. Run- 
ning time at 40 fps, 6 sec. Not copyrighted. 


This extremely short film appears to be a 
fragment. The original film can is labelled 
Royal Blue Exp, but this identification is un- 
tenable. The Royal Blue was a Baltimore and 
Ohio train. The locomotives of this railroad 
are quite different from the one shown here. 
It is likely that this fragment is one of a com- 
pilation of similar shots catalogued by Ma- 
guire and Baucus as Fast Trains, made as an 
answer to Biograph’s Empire State Express 
shown in October, 1896. This would place 
the shooting towards the end of the month. 
The certain identification of this film must 
wait further research. 


In October, 1896, Charles H. Webster left 
Raff and Gammon and went into business 
with Edmund Kuhn as the International Film 
Company. The following two films are listed 
in their catalogue. 


FARMYARD SCENE. October, 1896. Length: 
41.57 ft. or 663 frames. Running time at 40 
fps, 17 sec. Not copyrighted. 


Probably produced immediately after Edi- 
son’s Feeding the Doves and, like it, made in 
the tradition of Lumiére’s Basse-Cour. The 
fall date is certain, since the leaves have 


fallen. 
| RAILWAY STATION SCENE. Feb. 1897. 
: Length: 40.62 ft. or 650 frames. Running 
> time at 40 fps, 16 sec. 
‘ Taken in Elizabeth, N. J., immediately to 


the west of the Pennsylvania Railroad tracks 
by a cameraman of the International Film 
Company, possibly Edmund Kuhn. At the 


7 time when the film was made there were two 
g inter-track barriers on the four-track Penn- 
- sylvania Railroad line. Late February, 1897, 


appears an approximate date. 
































































BOOK REVIEWS 


GARDNER’S PHOTOGRAPHIC SKETCH BOOK OF THE CIVIL WAR, by Alexander Gardner. 
Dover Publications, Inc., New York, 1959. 224 p. 100 illustrations. Reprint. $6.00. Cloth- 


bound. 
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Gardner's Photographic Sketch Book of the War, published in 1866 by Philp and 
Solomons of Washington, D. C., has just been reprinted by Dover Publications, 
Inc. of New York City. In the reprint, the title page has been altered slightly to 
accommodate the “Civil” War and to attribute authorship of the compilation to 
Alexander Gardner, photographer of war scenes. The format has been changed so 
that the two volumes in the original issue are reduced to one. The new Sketch 
Book is encompassed in a lurid dust jacket showing one of the most remarkable of 
the war scenes, but unfortunately it is a scene that was not photographed by Mr. 
Gardner, whose work is the substance of the compilation and the theme of the 
introduction to the reprint. The introduction, written by E. F. Bleiler of New York, 
and the index to the views are new to the Sketch Book. Otherwise, the work has 
been faithfully reproduced and the illustrations are as sharp and clear as could be 
expected, although the black and white copies in the reprint do not do justice to 
the soft-brown albumen photographs in the original production. 

The publishers of the Sketch Book issued a four-page circular in February 1866 
announcing the sale of “Gardner's Photographic Sketch Book of the War, in Two 
Volumes, Oblong Folio, Superbly Bound in Turkey Morocco, Gilt. Price ta Sub- 
scribers, $150.00.” Contemporary comment on the Sketch Book praised the contri- 
bution of Philp and Solomons in their selection of one hundred views from the 
collection of photographs belonging to Alexander Gardner. Quoting from the 
National Intelligencer of February 26, the publishers said: “During the four years 
of the war almost every point of importance has been photographed either by Mr. 
Gardner in person or by some one of his many skillful assistants who followed in 
the train of our armies... The present compilation is restricted for the most part 
to the exhibition of scenes made memorable by the campaigns of the heroic Army 
of the Potomac under its several leaders...” and, said the Sunday Chronicle of 
January 28, “The Photographic Sketch Book is destined to have an immense sale.” 

Sold by subscription only by Philp and Solomons, the Sketch Book was pur- 
chased by wealthy patrons and in this it did not fail in its primary objective. 
Gardner's motive, in bringing out this expensive work in the year following the 





close of the war, was to impress members of Congress, particularly those members 
serving on the Joint Committee on Library (which controlled the purchase of 
works of art for Congress), with the photographic excellence and the artistic 
quality of the photographs in his collection. The individual albumen prints beau- 
tifully mounted in large albums would have, he thought, more appeal to the legis- 
lators than the carte-de-visite views published from 1861 through 1865 in “Brady's 
Album Views of the War” and in “Brady’s Incidents of the War.” 

Fewer than twenty of the photographs in the Sketch Book represent the work 
of Alexander Gardner himself. Of these, only two are outstanding war photo- 
graphs: the group photograph of President Abraham Lincoln with General Mc- 
Clellan and others at Antietam, which is Plate 23; and the poignant record of 
death in the photograph of a rebel sharpshooter at Gettysburg, which is Plate 41. 
The other Gardner photographs in this compilation are something less than excel- 
lent photographically and they have, moreover, little of military or historical 
significance to commend them. Particularly disappointing as war views are Plate 
15 of the Moore House at Yorktown, Plate 67 of Quarles Mill, Plate 80 of Johnson’s 
Mill, Plate 82 of a river scene on the Appomattox, Plate 85 of Blandford Church, 
and Plate 95 of a few houses in Mechanicsville, Virginia. A better selection could 
have been made from the hundreds of war views in Gardner’s collection. 

Why did the publishers omit Gardner’s photographs of the locomotive Fred 
Leach, the war horse Gimlet, the Confederate gunboat Teaser after its capture, 
and his photographs of soldier groups including the lively scenes in Gibson’s Bat- 
tery, Knapp’s Battery, or at Signal Corps headquarters at Harrison’s Landing or 
the group of colored soldiers photographed at Fort Lincoln in Washington, D. C. 
Other excellent war scenes were available in Major Hooker's Base of Operations at 
Aquia Creek, or in any of several scenes showing prisoners wounded at Smith’s 
home near Antietam. They could also have selected at least one photograph of 
personal significance to the photographer in the picture of the Farmer’s Hotel at 
Emmitsburg where, on the night of July 5 following the heavy fighting at Gettys- 
burg, Mr. Gardner himself was captured by a fleeing Confederate force, ques- 
tioned and released. Or, any number of official photographs for which Mr. Gardner 
was commissioned by the Secretary of War, such as the excellent portrait studies 
of Belle Boyd, could have been included. The pictures of Belle Boyd were made 
in the Gardner Gallery on Seventh Street, to which place the Confederate spy was 
escorted under military guard from the Old Capitol Prison and returned after the 
sitting was over. Or the photograph, made for the War Department, of the cloth- 
ing in which Jefferson Davis was found when captured after an attempted escape 
from Richmond following the surrender in April 1865, might have had timely 
interest. 

Many of these Gardner views are listed in his Catalogue of Photographic Inci- 
dents of the War from the Gallery of Alexander Gardner, Photographer to the 
Army of the Potomac, Corner 7th and D Streets, Washington, D. C., September 
1863. The catalogue consists of 28 pages of titles and dates for the war views, 
together with the name of the camera operators who made them. The first scenes 
listed were those made at Manassas in March 1862, more than six months after the 
first major battle at that place. In sequence, there are listed the views of camp life 
at Yorktown and Westover Landing, and the several important photographs made 
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of President Abraham Lincoln at Antietam. Credited to T. H. O’Sullivan are all 
of the significant Gettysburg photographs except the scenes showing the body of 
the dead Confederate soldier lying in various poses among the rocks that formed 
his shelter. The photographers whose work is well represented in the Catalogue 
and also in the Sketch Book are James F. Gibson, one-time partner of Gardner as 
well as of Brady, D. B. Woodbury, and George N. Barnard. Only occasionally is 
mention made of the photographic work of Gardner's brother James, with whom 
he operated his Photographic Gallery. 

Comparison of the titles in this catalogue with those in the Catalogue of Brady's 
Photographic Views of the War, published as a part of E. and H. T. Anthony’s Cata- 
logue of Card Photographs in November 1862, suggests a similarity between the 
photographs in the two collections. In Brady’s catalogue there are listed a dozen or 
more pictures of Washington, D. C., a series of views of Fort Pulaski, scenes of 
camp life in South Carolina, general views of Alexandria and Georgetown, battle 
scenes at Manassas, Yorktown, Fair Oaks, Hampton, Savage Station, Seven Pines, 
Cedar Mountain, and Antietam. In some instances, the titles of the views are exactly 
the same in both catalogues. Therefore one must study the photographs published 
in card form as “Brady's Album Views” ard “Brady’s Incidents of the War” to 
determine by comparison with the Gardner photographs whether there is actual 
duplication in the work of the two men. 

Even if the two collections of Brady and Gardner had been maintained intact, it 
would be a considerable task to study all of the similar titles and similar photo- 
graphs. But, by sampling the views, insofar as it has been possible to make com- 
parisons by working with the photographs now on deposit in the National Archives 
and in the Library of Congress, differences can be detected between the photo- 
graphs made by the one and by the other. 

In many instances, differences in the Gardner and Brady scenes are slight. The 
photograph of Fairfax Court House, for instance, which is Plate 3 in the Sketch 
Book is the same as the view copyrighted by Brady for his “Incidents of the War” 
except that the horses shown in the foreground have moved a few feet from one 
side of the building to the other during the making of the exposures. Hundreds of 
Brady’s views had been distributed by Anthony and Company throughout the war 
years as card photographs, and we may suspect that Gardner had intentionally 
proposed for the Sketch Book many of the same titles that his erstwhile partner had 
already circulated. If this is true, Mr. Gardner sacrificed a photographic excellence 
in the Sketch Book to satisfy a petty jealousy that was unworthy of the man. 

The photographs in the Sketch Book are indeed a valuable contribution to the 
pictorial documentation of the Civil War but they should not be described as rare, 
if by this is meant that they are unobtainable. They are available in the form of 
good copy photographs in most Civil War picture collections of any size. The 
astonishing price of $425.00 which was paid for an original Sketch Book at an 
auction in 1952 will doubtless bring forth many more copies than have been re- 
corded in the Union Catalog at the Library of Congress. This price, even for the 
wet-plate collodion negatives themselves would have been exorbitant for the hun- 
dred photographs used in the Sketch Book. Nevertheless, the reprint provides good 
reproductions of the scenes in handy and compact form and is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to source material on the Civil War. 


JOSEPHINE Coss 











SINGLE LENS REFLEX GUIDE, by Paul Wahl. Philadelphia and New York: Chilton Company 
— Book Division, 1959. 149 p. 78 illus. $1.95. 


IF THERE WERE MORE SURVEYS of the type of Paul Wahl’s excellent book on reflex 
cameras, the task of the photo-historian would be greatly simplified. For the book 
is a description, with illustrations, of 28 current cameras. What is more, the author 
has provided brief historical notices on these cameras, which range from the Graflex 
(introduced in 1901) to the latest 35mm. prism reflex types. There are also descrip- 
tions of lenses and accessories, including exposure meters. A few photographs by 
well-known photographers show the capabilities of the instruments under review. 


BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


A PITTSBURGH ALBUM 1758-1958, by Roy Stryker and Mel Seidenberg. Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette, 1959. 95 pages, 265 illustrations, $1.50. 


On NoveMBER 25, 1858, Joseph M. Kinkead published the Centennial Celebration 
Keepsake, a single page broadside commemorating the evacuation of Fort Du- 
quesne on November 25, 1758, illustrated with a drawing of the old fort. As a public 
service to the Bicentennial Year the broadcasting and publishing firms of the city 
of Pittsburgh have produced a modern version of the first Keepsake. Drawing upon 
local and national archives Roy Stryker and Mel Seidenberg have balanced pictures 
and captions in a review of Pittsburgh’s two hundred years that is both informative 
and charming. 

For the last eight years the nation has watched as Pittsburgh displayed a phe- 
nomenal rebirth. From the smoke-covered industrial sloughs has arisen a civic re- 
development that may well turn out to be the foremost in the country. There is no 
doubt that Pittsburgh’s citizens regard their city with pride. Now, A Pittsburgh 
Album adds the breadth of a two-hundred-years heritage to that pride. 

In the simple fashion of the original Keepsake, the book is published in soft covers 
and is limited in scope in order to retain an inexpensive format. With these limi- 
tations, Stryker and Seidenberg have turned out a handsome job indeed. The repro- 
ductions are well printed, and the layout has enough variation in size and pictorial 
quality to excite visual interest. Although chosen primarily for their informational 
value, the pictures display imaginative, and sometimes, lyrical qualities. While 167 
obviously intended for mass appeal, the book nonetheless is filled with a copious 
amount of historical data. With this solid base of factual material, rich visual fare, 
and inexpensive presentation, A Pittsburgh Album is a fine addition to the growing 
list of pictorial history books. 


Rosert Doty 





QUARTERLY NOTES FROM THE GEORGE EASTMAN HOUSE 


“Once Upon a City,” an exhibition of photographs of New York taken from 1890 
to about 1920 by the late Percy Byron and members of his family, was on display in 
the Dryden Gallery through the summer. It was lent to the George Eastman House 
by the Museum of the City of New York, which owns the Byron collection from 
which this exhibition was organized by Miss Grace Mayer. Except for a few dra- 
matic enlargements, the prints — numbering over 200 — were all originals. “Once 
Upon a City” is an impressive presentation of photography as a document of the 
times. Byron seemingly covered every phase of New York life, from the arrival of 
immigrants to records of high society. Eastman House is grateful to the Museum 
of the City of New York for the opportunity to show this unique exhibition. An 
exhibition of color photographs by Syl Labrot, a contemporary photographer who 
is exploring creative uses of color, was opened on August 11 in a newly designed 
gallery on the second floor. Twenty-one prints, both dye transfer and carbro, make 
up this show. 

During the quarter, three important additions were made to the collections. Hal 
Sintzenich, who worked with Billy Bitzer as a cameraman for D. W. Griffith has 
presented us with the rebuilt Pathé camera which he used to photograph America 
(1924) and four other Griffith films. Mr. Sintzenich included in his gift his complete 
outfit: tripod, eight film magazines, sunshade, lens hood with iris and curtain dia- 
phragms, four lenses, eight film magazines — even the cushion he used to protect 
his shoulder when carrying the heavy camera. An equally complete motion picture 
outfit comes to us as a gift from Mr. Sherwood Smith. It consists of a contemporary 
Arriflex 16mm. camera with four lenses, tripod, power drive and accessories. This 
fine example of today’s camera design forms an ideal companion piece for Mr. 
Sintzenich’s classic hand-cranked 35mm. camera. 

From Mr. Fredric March — through the kind offices of the Historical Society of 
Wisconsin — comes his personal collection of over a thousand photographs covering 
his motion picture and stage career. 

Mr. James Card, the Curator of Motion Pictures, was the sole judge representing 
the United States at the Vancouver Film Festival, which took place in British 
Columbia from August 3 to August 15. The Director participated in the New York 
State Historical Society’s Seminar in American Culture in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 
July. Both the Director and the Curator of Motion Pictures have been appointed 
Lecturers in the History of Esthetics of Photography by the Rochester Institute of 
Technology, and will conduct at Eastman House during the academic year a weekly 
series of lectures and film screenings covering the development of photography 
and cinematography. 

The response to our invitation to photographers to participate in our Tenth Anni- 
versary Exhibition has been most encouraging. Well over two hundred photog- 
raphers from 12 countries will be represented in this exhibition, opening November 
10, 1959. We are proud to announce that simultaneously with the opening we will 
publish Photography at Mid-Century, a book containing more than a hundred 
reproductions of photographs chosen from the exhibition. Photography at Mid- 
Century will present a cross section of camera work of the past decade, with an 
introduction by the Director. Priced at $2.50, it will be available at a special price 
of $1.50 to George Eastman House Associates. 
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